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On Academic Freedom 


HE question of the limits of freedom is always 

present in these trying days, and the answers 
given in America seem to be determined for the 
most part not by rational thought nor by an attempt 
to discover and emphasize what our constitutional 
guarantees really mean, but by the fear of Com- 
munism which is, alas, epidemic throughout the 
land. The universities to which, with the churches, 
we naturally look for a balanced and rational ap- 
proach, have always had to resist pressure when 
the public has been stirred by fear of religious and 
social heresy. They have not escaped the present 
wave of fear, and at the moment their problem has 
been highlighted in the press by the dismissal as 
Communists of two members of the University of 
Washington faculty and the placing of others on 
probation. The action has met with some academic 
approval. Two university presidents have recently 
endorsed it on the ground that Communists cannot 
properly serve as university teachers because they 
are not “free agents.” They are committed to a 
doctrine. They are no longer seekers for truth. 


Now there is no doubt that there are perplexing 
aspects of the situation and the comments to be 
made here upon it are neither dogmatic nor ponti- 
fical. They do not offer a solution good everywhere 
and always. They do, however, bring to bear on it 
two Christian principles which have general rele- 
vance in approaching any individual case. 


The first principle is that true freedom is found 
in service of God. “Whose service is perfect free- 
dom” says the ancient Gelasian Collect. All down 
the line of great Christian thinkers from Paul and 
Augustine to the present day comes the same mes- 
sage. The possibility of freedom and its beginning 
lie in free will, the power of choice, but real free- 
dom is an achievement. It is achieved when out of 
his freedom of choice a person submits himself to 
the service of God. He thus realizes for himself and 
for the world in which he lives, the best that is in 
him, if a colloquial phrase may be allowed. The 
achievement of freedom does not, therefore, consist 
in living in a perpetual state of uncertainty; it con- 
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sists in the submission of the person to that which 
constitutes for him the clearest revelation of God. 
In a wider context he may not call it God; but if it 
is the highest and best he knows, then the Christian 
must recognize that there is in him some response 
to the active touch of God upon his life. 


The philosophical grounds for this Christian posi- 
tion cannot be discussed here. It is enough to note 
that if freedom means the fullest development of 
personality it can be reached only as personality is 
“adjusted” to reality ; and that is what every system 
which claims ultimate truth aims to bring to those 
who accept it. The Roman Catholic believes the 
Pope to be the Vicar of Christ, an infallible mouth- 
piece of God upon moral and spiritual issues. To 
us in another Christian tradition surrender of self 
to such a human historical institution seems like 
accepting voluntary intellectual slavery; but men 
like Maritain and Gilson find in it that service of 
God which is perfect freedom. In the same way 
the physical scientist whether he believes that the 
world which he explores is God’s world or just a 
world, finds his real freedom not in a basic con- 
sciousness that he may give up the search for truth 
at any moment, disillusioned or tired, but in his 
utter commitment to the task he has chosen. He is 
not much good unless that is the way he feels, 
but of that point more later. 


And what of the Communist? He is dedicated, 
committed often fanatically to the doctrines of Marx 
and Lenin and Stalin (as he understands them), but 
how does that commitment differ so far as his in- 
tellectual and moral freedom is concerned from that 
of the Roman Catholic who must accept the dogma 
of, let us say, the Assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin if Pius XII declares it as Pius IX did that 
of the Immaculate Conception; or from that of the 
Protestant who carries into every aspect of life 
the word of, Peter, “we must obey God rather than 
man”? Maritain and Molotov and any Protestant 
Christian find their highest freedom in the service 
of absolute faiths. Freedom is an achievement. 

And one other aspect of this matter of complete 





commitment, already alluded to, is worth empha- 
sizing. The men who have moved the world have 
been that kind of men. The intellectual and moral 
dilettante presumably has his uses somewhere in the 
vast scheme of God’s universe. So presumably has 
the university professor whose inner life is a ques- 
tion mark. If he has to teach chemistry or mathe- 
matics he may be able to do it without the question 
mark seriously impairing his work. Hack work can 
“get by” pretty well if getting by is all the teacher 
seeks. But the man who counts, who stirs his stu- 
dents and makes them think, is the man who has 
convictions, whose faith in God or in truth or in 
some ultimate is vital. If it is not there, whatever 
he teaches loses its dignity. It fits into no whole. It 
is a chance bubble on the surface of human society. 


No university which aims to be a university and 
not a mere denominational school can properly have 
on its faculty men who use their professional chairs 
chiefly as a means for the promotion of their own 
particular economic or religious or political views. 
Even the most conservative president (this might 
not apply to trustees) does not want the political 
science department to concern itself chiefly with 
promoting the Republican platform. But there is a 
fair case for the man who would argue that a 
Marxian economist who presented his views, but 
with fair and open discussion of capitalism and 
social democracy, would do more to make good 
Americans than one of the many university teachers 
who do not really believe anything, certainly than 
those who make a business of sneering at religion 
or at any profound conviction. The real question, 
to sum it up, is not whether a man is a Communist 
but what he does with his Communism. 


The other Christian principle involved in this 
matter is the simple Christian faith that no man is 
beyond the reach of God’s love and, therefore, of 
the pressure upon him of the Spirit of God which 
is the Spirit of Truth. If real freedom is an achieve- 
ment and a commitment, it is equally true that no 
such commitment ever puts beyond the power of the 
normal man, in a free society, to change his mind. 
The converted Communists whom the Un-American 
Activities Committees produce are not usually in- 
spiring persons, but they are certainly witnesses to 
the fact that in America one is still a “free agent.” 
No university professor who has become a Com- 
munist will find obstacles in the way of his changing 
his mind. We are still not a police state. There is 
still a residuum of the American faith that the only 
way to get a stable community is to give its citizens 
freedom to debate any and every issue and to make 
up their own minds. 

Certainly to ostracize our Communists only 


makes them more certain that our democracy is only 
a facade. We can “wither them away” if we keep 
our eyes open to what they are trying to do politi- 
cally, and stick fast to the development of our own 
faith in government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” And all that is only recogniz- 
ing this obvious Christian principle: No man is 
altogether lost. No man is beyond God’s love. We 
Christians dare not put any man beyond the pale. 
We cannot lead him to see the light of God if we 
shut him off from those who have been entrusted 
with that light however imperfectly they may exe- 
cute their trust. We cannot, on a lower level, hope 
to help him to see more clearly what American 
democracy is trying to do if we exclude him from 
the normal activities of American citizens. 


To sum up again: This is not a plea that Com- 
munists should teach in universities. It is the affir- 
mation that they cannot be rightly excluded on the 
ground that they are not “free agents.” Real free- 
dom is an achievement through dedication and com- 
mitment.—Edward L. Parsons. 


Protestant Missions Grow 


Protestants in mission areas have increased over 
200 per cent in the past 23 years, according to a 
report issued by the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, New York City. 


The report is the first since 1936 on the status of 
the churches in missionary areas, as well as in other 
parts of the world. The survey, covering 120 coun- 
tries and island groups outside the United States, 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia and Europe, showed 
that Protestant numbers jumped from 6,517,697 in 
1925 to 25,341,283 in 1948. 


At the same time, the report said that Catholics in 
similar areas now number 130,135,533 as compared 
to 11,595,803 Orthodox Church members. 


Numerically, Protestants showed the greatest 
gains in South Africa and India-Pakistan, where 
over the 23 year period they increased from 714,013 
to 5,467,281 and from 580,212 to 4,100,224 in the 


respective countries. 


In South America, the largest gains were re- 
ported in Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico. In these 
countries the increases were from 69,527 to 
1,657,524 in Brazil, from 3,350 to 259,056 in Argen- 
tina, and from 31,138 to 265,148 in Mexico. 


Missionary activity in the southwest Pacific 
islands was recorded in the Solomon Islands, where 
Protestants increased from zero to 54,173 in the 23 
year period, in Micronesia, from zero to 141,911, 
and in Indonesia from 300,529 to 1,737,866. 

—News on the work of Christian Missions. 
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The Plight of the German Expellees 


GEORG FEDERER 


We are very glad to present the following analysis 
of the desperate plight of the millions of German 
expellees by Dr. Georg Federer, executive secretary 
of the Reconstruction Committee of the Protestant 
Churches in Germany, who has been spending some 
weeks in this country. It is one of the sad aspects of 
this period of the war’s aftermath that the conscience 
of even sensitive people is dulled because the claims 
upon the conscience are too great to be met. But 
it 1s wmpossible to dismiss any longer the problem 
which the Christian conscience faces in the plight 
of the German expellees. The church has responded 
admirably in deeds of charity, but this particular 
problem can, only be solved by international political 
action. Dr. Federer calls attention to the fact that 
the World Council took cognizance of the problem 
at its meeting at Amsterdam, but little has been done 
to bring the whole issue in its enormous dimensions 
before the conscience of the nations. 


HERE seems to be a good possibility that the 

resettlement of the DPs will be effected in not 
too distant a future. Credit for this achievement 
will be due to a large extent to the churches who in 
the last years have been working hard in bringing 
back to the nations the necessity to give the DPs 
a new start in life. 

But it is not widely known that the DPs only 
form the spearhead of a mass migration which has 
no precedent in European history. As a consequence 
of the war and postwar policy 11 million German- 
speaking people have been forced to leave their 
homes where they have lived for generations, and 
have been squeezed into the remnants of postwar 
Germany. They include 6.5 million former inhabi- 
tants of Germany’s eastern provinces which by the 
Potsdam agreement have come under Polish ad- 
ministration pending final decision by the occupying 
powers. Two and a half million known as Sudeten- 
deutsche, are from Czechoslovakia. Another 2 mil- 
lion have been expelled from southeastern Europe 
(Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania) or have been 
the victims of Nazi-Soviet agreement on the reset- 
tlement of German minorities in the Baltic countries 
and on Russian territory. 

These 11 million expellees and refugees greatly 
differ in their relationships to Germany. Some have 
always been German citizens, some have never had 
any contact with Germany except that their ancestors 
came from there centuries ago, and they still speak 
the German language. Approximately half of the 
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11 million are Protestants. They represent a cross 
section of professions and trades, with approxi- 
mately 20% of them farmers. 

Seven million of these expellees live in Western 
Germany. When you add to this number those who 
have escaped from the Soviet occupied zone during 
the last three years (recently at the rate of thousands 
per day), and take into consideration that in the 
Western zones alone 1.5 million evacuees from the 
destroyed cities are living in unfamiliar surround- 
ings, the conclusion may be drawn that every fifth 
person of the population of 45 million in the three 
Western zones is uprooted and homeless. Because 
of the large scale destruction in urban areas and for 
various other reasons, equal distribution over West- 
ern Germany has been impossible. The great mass 
of refugees is concentrated in the regions near the 
point of entry, ie., Schleswig-Holstein, Hannover 
and Bavaria. The population of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, a predominantly agricultural province, has 
been increased by more than 50% because of the in- 
flux of refugees. 


These refugees who were channeled into the dif- 
ferent occupation zones, according to a plan set up 
by the Allied Control Commission, confronted Ger- 
many with its greatest postwar problem. Credit is 
due the German authorities for keeping the stream 
of refugees under control, and providing at least the 
minimum of accommodation and relief. By rigor- 
ous billeting in private homes all refugees except 
some 300,000 who still live in camps, were sheltered. 
Although this kind of accommodation brings, as 
every visitor to Germany will know, great discom- 
fort and even hardship to the native population, 
it has by no means been able to satisfy even the most 
modest demands of the refugees. 


Housing is, therefore, one of the most necessary 
means of improving the situation of the refugees. 
But neither the Lander Governments nor the West- 
ern German Government have the necessary finan- 
cial resources for a large scale housing program. 
Such a program would merit a high place in the 
program for Marshall aid where it does not at pres- 
ent appear at all. 


But housing alone will not suffice if, at the same 
time, work is not provided. The chances for reset- 
tling the refugees, of whom approximately 20% are 
farmers, in agricultural areas are so limited that we 
can practically discard this possibility. Even a 
drastic land reform could not make room for set- 
tlement of a sizeable number of refugees. The 
absorption of refugees will, therefore, have to be 
found mainly in industry. The existing industry, 





which is largely located in the bombed areas, is cer- 
tainly able to take in a considerable number of refu- 
gees and thus make good the losses in manpower 
which Germany suffered during the war—provided 
the necessary housing facilities are created. Ger- 
man industry will have to be greatly expanded if 
it is expected to give work to all the refugees, and 
the ceilings and limitations of German productions 
will have to be raised. Expansion of industry is 
confronted by the fact that through the amputation 
of the Eastern Provinces 25% of the arable land 
has been lost. Only by the way of increased exports 
can industry provide the necessary means to pay 
for the importation of foodstuffs necessary to feed 
an increased population in a reduced area. 

Even if this is done, markets will have to be found 
to absorb the German industrial products. It be- 
comes evident how closely the German refugee prob- 
lem is linked with the economic situation of Europe 
in general. If the absorption of the refugees in in- 
dustry is not possible, then they will have to look for 
new countries as long as they are barred from return- 
ing to their old homes. 


The International Refugee Organization, in its 
constitution, excludes refugees of “German ethnic 


origin” (Volksdeutsche) from its care. Thus im- 
migration is closed to German refugees. Only re- 


cently immigration into the United States of Amer- 
ica has become possible under the German quota 
which has been reopened by an amendment to the 
Displaced Persons Bill, and of which 50% have 
been allocated to refugees of “German ethnic origin.” 
Some 14,000 will therefore have the opportunity of 
immigrating to the United States. Although immi- 
gration is certainly not the only solution of the 
refugee problem, it is evident that the ban on immi- 
gration of German refugees will have to be lifted 
when this problem becomes a matter of international 
concern. The prospective immigrants will be found 
mostly among those refugees who have never been 
German nationals, and who in many cases feel just 
as strange in Germany as the DPs. This group of 
refugees is predominately of a farming background 
and having no opportunity to settle on land in Ger- 
many is eagerly looking forward to settling in a 
new country. It cannot be expected that the United 
States would be willing to receive all these prospec- 
tive immigrants who might number from one to two 
million, but it might be possible to make available 
through legislation the unfilled German immigration 
quotas of the last 10 years. This would enable 
some 280,000 refugees to enter the United States 
without giving the German immigrants an undue 
privilege. If there hadn’t been a war this quota 
would presumably have been used to the full extent. 

It is known that other countries are considering 
an increase in their population through immigra- 
tion, but are unable to provide the financial means 
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for their transport. Is it too optimistic to expect 
that this financial difficulty might be overcome by 
international action as soon as it is recognized that 
a limited immigration of German refugees will 
greatly help the reconstruction of Europe? Such 
action would be a complement to the Marshall Plan 
of inestimable value. 


The refugee problem in Germany is certainly not 
a German problem alone. It is a European problem, 
and since the United States has decided to invest 
its economic strength and political prestige in the 
reconstruction of Europe—an American problem. 
The reconstruction of Europe is not a question of 
financial investment only. This investment might 
prove vain if the 11 million refugees in Germany 
and their pursuit of happiness are neglected. 

It would be wrong to anticipate that the refugee 
problem will take care of itself with the recovery 
of Western Germany’s economy under the Marshall 
Plan aid. Without a carefully planned incorpora- 
tion of the refugees into the Western German 
economy, which under existing conditions will cer- 
tainly not come about by a mere laissez faire atti- 
tude, millions of uprooted and bitter people will be 
a stumbling block towards moral, social, and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. A side glance towards 
Greece, which after World War I had to take in the 
Greek population from Asia Minor and is still strug- 
gling with this problem, might serve as a lesson. 
Today the visible differences between natives and 
refugees in Germany, accentuated thtough the con- 
sequences of the currency reform, have resulted in 
far-reaching social tensions, which might easily de- 
velop into dangerous political currents. 

What can the churches do? What have they 
done? The Protestant churches in Germany— 
likewise the Catholic church—from the day when 
the first carload of scared and hungry expellees 
crossed the border, have felt a primary responsibility 
towards these misery-stricken people—the prole- 
tarians of today. Most of the refugee pastors have 
been cominissioned by the German churches. Ma- 
terial aid was given to a large extent by Hilfswerk, 
the all-Protestant body for church reconstruction 
and social action created in August, 1945. A con- 
siderable portion of relief goods collected in the 
German communities or sent by the churches abroad, 
especially the American churches, went to refugees. 
But the churches did not limit themselves to mere 
relief. They believe it to be their obligation not 
only to expend charitable help but to take an active 
part in the struggle of millions for a new life. Pro- 
claiming of principles and admonitions from the 
pulpit will not suffice. By establishing settlements, 
by providing land and developing new methods of 
building and housing, by shaping a new community 
between refugees and natives inside the congrega- 
tions, they have contributed towards the solution of 
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the refugee problem. Lately, with the help of the 
British military government, they have embarked on 
an industrial settlement in a former munition dump, 
which, when finished, will give 10,000 expellees new 
homes and a possibility of earning their living. 

But no one expects that the German churches 
alone, with their limited financial means, can bring 
about a basic change in the refugee situation— 
neither can the churches of the world. But the 
Protestant churches were the first to call attention 
to the sorrows and needs of the uprooted people in 
Germany. The first assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in Amsterdam determined to give high 
priority to the work for the material and spiritual 
welfare of refugees, and further stated that this 
priority should include not only those within the 
care of the I.R.O., but all refugees and expelled per- 
sons of whatever nationality. With this message, as 
well as with the resolutions passed by the refugee 
conference in Hamburg which was held last Feb- 
ruary under the auspices of the World Councii of 
Churches, the Protestant churches have tried to 
break through the remarkably unanimous conspiracy 
of silence which is covering the plight of the German 
refugees. At the Assembly in Amsterdam, Mr. 
Elfan Rees, the director of the refugee department 
of the World Council of Churches, made the follow- 
ing statement: “...I think ... I may be permitted 
to add one important thing in at least a negative 
and probably controversial definition, by saying that 
the German refugee problem is not in fact a Ger- 
man problem. It is not German in its origin, which 
is to be found in Allied action and the Potsdam 
agreement: it is not German in its consequences, 
for the economic distress, the social dislocation and 
the inherent political dangers which are part and 
parcel of it, affect the total future at least of West- 
ern Europe indivisibly and undeniably: and finally 
it is not German because German action alone can- 
not solve it. It is a problem internationally created 
with internationally evil consequences, that is only 
soluble by international action.” 

But as has been said previously in CHRISTIANITY 
AND Crisis, “to discover and formulate the Christian 
mind on any great issue of public concern is to take 
only the first step toward its adoption in action.” 
A solution of the refugee problem can only be 
reached if the governments of the world take action. 
The churches should make all possible efforts, first, 
to induce the governments to take cognizance of this 
problem, and secondly, to act. 

The refugee problem can be solved—without the 
recurrence of war, from which an increasing number 
of refugees expect deliverance from their captivity. 
But war, even if it brought them back to their former 
homes, would bring fearful distress to others. No, 
if the nations would decide to accept a common re- 
sponsibility and to look out for a peaceful settle- 
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ment of the justified claims of the refugees, a solu- 
tion by combined international action could cer- 
tainly be found. But a beginning in this direction 
has to be made now. 

What seems a burden today might become an asset 
tomorrow. This will prove to be particularly true 
as far as immigration is concerned. The solution of 
the refugee problem might also become the focus of 
an international cooperation which, in its results, 
would not only be profitable to all partners, but 
which would bring the nations a step closer to free- 
dom from want and fear. 

The churches are called upon to bring these facts 
to the conscience of Christians and non-Christians 
again and again. The Lord has said that the nations 
will be judged by their care for, or by their neglect 
of, people in distress. 


Communications 


DEAR Sir: 


It is a strange world in which we live! There is 
hardly any leadership that even so much as wants to 
be a protagonist of freedom and human liberty. All 
the great voices seem to be on the band-wagon 
cheering for Statism. With a cynical contempt 
they ridicule “individualism”—as if freedom were 
a crime. Exhibits of the drift all but explode in 
our faces— three quarters of the world in the chains 
of all-powerful states—but those in positions of 
effectiveness are screaming for more and more gifts 
to our enemy ... “Big Government.” 


What civilization has fought against for thousands 
of years is now the darling of socialists and praised 
on every and all occasions. 


Is it to be a repeat performance of the people in 
the twilight of other civilizations—like the people 
of Rome, possibly, who did not themselves know 
when Rome fell? 


The manner in which religious leaders are leading 
the pack in the worship that is increasingly bowing 
before the malignant god of the state is a thing, 
not so much for wonder, as it is frightening. The 
ritual they intone is believed as if the “control” 
by a super-boss offers more for civilization than all 
the freedoms of the world. It is so gala, this idea 
that the state is the citizen’s God, that let one with 
a view of history and of liberalism so much as lift 
a word for human liberties and he will be slapped 
down with that perfectly silly sound “reactionary.” 
Ideological “conditioning” is potent stuff. There 
are people in America, of all places, who bristle and 
almost hiss at the mere mentioning of “freedom for 
the individual.” They only coo and sing when they’re 
peddling some pet variety of socialism. The great 
reversal is here. The real things are security—to 
eat, drink and be merry! An iron curtain has been 





let down over the “liberal” mind that used to love 
and prize and fight and die for human liberties. 
Now the psychology has shifted. Strange too, the 
same slogans fly here as flew when they flew in Hit- 
ler’s Germany and little children shouted “We spit 
on freedom.” 


These are real issues! 
They are in no sense trivial things ! 


But the Zeitgeist of the times, tipped with Marx- 
ian materialism, is “taking over” the mind of the 
world. Christian ministers are boastfully announc- 
ing they are “proud to be Marxists.” 


If it shall prove to be that the past decade and 
a half has been a “sell out” to sheer ‘‘Statism” and 
an historical betrayal of the whole philosophy of 
human freedom, it is monstrous to think that the 
entire movement has been, and is still, hailed as a 
great, spectacular, liberal success. 


In the whole flow of the business there is, for 
those who can see it so, this disturbing but con- 
vincing hint: There can be no doubt the drifts are 
toward the establishing of an all-powerful State and 
unmistakably away from freedom. Whatever the 
hypnosis, or the reasons, whether we have gotten 
ourselves into a jam of complications that forces us 
into a Collectivism that makes “nothingness of the 
individual,” everybody seems to be yelling for a big- 
ger and tighter and tougher government BOSS and 
to be yelling, if anything, with a kind of superiority 
against anyone who so much as dares to question 
the popular enthusiasms that cry against freedom. 

I submit it is something to ponder. Indeed one 
must think long upon it if he would grasp all the 
immense implications. 

Cmdr. H. H. Lippincott, U.S.N. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 


Dear SIR: 


I wish to thank Dr. Coffin for his most thoughtful 
article on the New Jewish State. The criticisms of 
this article, which appeared in your February 21st 
issue, seem to be founded on the theory that what- 
ever is, is right. The new State of Israel is now a 
recognized entity on the international scene, but it 
is not on that account immune from criticism. Nor 
is it fair to assume that those, like Dr. Coffin, who 
view the problems raised by the new State dispas- 
sionately are therefore anti-Semitic. Any such no- 
tion is palpably absurd. 

The Zionists have looked for refuge from the 
persecutions engendered by the nationalism of others, 
to a nationalist solution of their own. In so doing 
they have embarked upon a venture that many of 
the most high-minded Jews, men such as Rabbi 
Judah Magnus, believed to be unwise. It is pos- 
sible that the Jews will succeed in creating a viable 
State, but there is nothing to be gained by denying 
that the creation of that State raises more prob- 
lems than it solves. The Arabs are not likely to 
forget that while they were required by the exigen- 
cies of American politics to surrender a part of their 
homeland to the Jews, the United States has been 
very reluctant to let down its own barriers on immi- 
gration. By our whole policy of encouraging rather 
than curbing Zionist ambitions we have alienated 
the respect and the good will of the Moslem world. 
If Mr. Edgar Ansell Mowrer really believes that 
the Moslem world is a fiction, he is less informed 
about the East than I had supposed. 


ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 
New York City. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Communists Take Over 
Shanghai Missionary District 

Communist forces entering Shanghai took over the 
western district of the city, where most Christian mis- 
sionaries live, with almost no fighting. 

Many of the missionaries woke from a night’s sleep 
to find themselves “liberated” without knowing when 
it had happened. Available reports indicate that the 
district is quiet and orderly and that signs have already 
been posted assuring religious freedom and the safety 
of the lives and property of foreigners. 

—Religious News Service. 
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Missionaries in Fukien 
To Remain at Posts 


More than 125 American Protestant missionaries 
have decided to remain at their posts in various parts 
of Fukien Province, according to Paul Winant, an archi- 
tect and engineer for The Methodist Church in China 
who has just arrived in Shanghai from Foochow. 

Winant said the missionaries include 40 Methodists 
and 30 Congregationalists in Northern Fukien, and 58 
of various denominations in the South. Fukien Province 
is well to the south of Shanghai on the Chinese coast 
opposite Formosa. 

He also reported that Fukien Christian University, 
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the Cheeloo Medical College and a number of other 
Christian schools “are doing business as usual.” 


Meanwhile, Methodist Bishop Ralph Ward an- 
nounced that information from Nanking and Soochow 
indicated that all mission work was “proceeding nor- 
mally.”—Religious News Service. 


Christian News- 
Letter to Suspend 


The Christian News-Letter, religious fortnightly pub- 
lished in London, has announced that it will cease pub- 
lication with its issue of July 6. Reason given was: 
“Available manpower is insufficient for the work to be 
done.” 


First published in October, 1930, the Christian News- 
Letter has been praised for its valuable contribution to 
the world church cooperation movement. 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva, recently de- 
scribed the News-Letter as “Britain’s ecumenical voice.” 


Before Mrs. Bliss, the present editor, took over, the 
News-Letter was edited by Dr. J. H. Oldham, noted 
British churchman.—Religious News Service. 


German Pastors Banned 
From Political Office 


The Evangelical Church Conference, the regular rep- 
resentative body of the 27 Land Churches composing the 
Evangelical Church in Germany (EKID), at its meet- 
ing in Hamburg on May 4, passed a resolution calling 
on all church-goers not to refuse their cooperation in 
parliamentary, party or public duties. On the other 
hand, the Conference considered it imperative “that 
pastors actually holding office should, for the proper 
performance of their service, to which they are bound 
without regard to party allegiance, stand aside from all 
active participation in parliamentary or party work.” 


—E. P. S., Geneva. 


Bishop Lilje Wants 
Church Active in Politics 


The church has a duty to participate in political and 
social matters, Lutheran Bishop Hans Lilje of Han- 
nover, Germany, told a conference of 60 German and 
foreign clergymen, politicians, journalists and publishers. 


The group assembled at the bishop’s invitation for a 
five-day gathering at the Evangelical Academy at Her- 
mannsburg to discuss the general theme of “Social and 
Political Ethics.” 

“The church should readily take part in political re- 
sponsibility, while using discretion so as not to deliver 
itself into the hands of a single political system,” Bishop 
Lilje declared. 

Leading participant in the conference was Bishop 
Otto Dibelius of Berlin, head of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (EKID), who asserted that “confidence 
and liberty are part of true authority.” 
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“Political bondage,” Bishop Dibelius said, “is a sign 
of degeneracy. No nation will profit from upholding its 
inner freedom by untruthfulness.” 

Sir Richard Ackland, a member of the British parlia- 
ment, declared that “a renaissance of religion can only 
be achieved along with social change.” 

“However,” he added, “since neither the Communist 
nor capitalist ideology can fulfill its promises, the Chris- 
tian church will have to strive for its own creative 
solution.”—Religious News Service. 


Dr. Garbett Sees 
Russian Church “Vigorous” 


Russia’s Orthodox Church is “probably more vigor- 
ous today than it has been for centuries,” Dr. Cyril 
Forster Garbett, Archbishop of York, declared in a 
sermon preached at historic Lancaster Priory, London. 

“The churches of Russia are crowded, and persecu- 
tion there has ceased,” Dr. Garbett said. 


The archbishop visited the famous Anglican priory 
for celebrations commemorating 1,300 years of Chris- 
tian worship there. The present priory was built on 
the site of an original structure erected in the seventh 
century.—Religious News Service. 


Swedish Socialists Speak 
For Christianity 


Swedish Social-Democrats demand the preservation 
of Christian traditions in the schools of Sweden. Their 
statement concerning this matter was aroused by an 
attempt of some school authorities in Northern Sweden 
to limit and decrease religious instruction and to abolish 
morning prayers in the schools. The statement, ad- 
dressed to the Swedish Government, stresses that de- 
mocracy can be preserved at the present time only by 
maintaining the Christian heritage. 

—N.B., L.W.F., Geneva. 


Ex-Soldiers to Support 
Work of Missionary 


The Rev. L. Marsden of Sidney, Australia, who was 
an Anzac soldier in Burma during World War II and 
fell a prisoner to the Japanese, has arrived in Tokyo 
to spend the rest of his life in Japan as a missionary. 

Mr. Marsden, 38, said his work would be supported 
by ex-soldiers and by the families of servicemen who 
died in the war.—Religious News Service. 


DP Settlement 


The following table indicates the percentages of the 
total cases filed for emigration to the United States 
between January 3rd and 30th: 


AJJDC/HIAS (Jewish) .........cccccees 34% 
NCWC (Roman Catholic) ....cccccccccee. 33% 
Were: CUED | bv ccccsecescsvvencs 12% 
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ee SOME cess ance nkokcdgesaesens 7% 
Church World Service (Protestant) ....... 4% 


IRRC (International Political Persecutees) . 2% 


There is just one reason why the Church World Ser- 
vice percentage isn’t higher—Assurances aren’t com- 
ing in in sufficient numbers. We have the people ready 
to come, but Assurances are slow in coming in. Please 
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act promptly—we are dealing with human hopes and 
destiny. Every day of waiting means more heartache 
for people who already have borne more than their 
share. New legislation will make it easier—but only 
resettlement Assurances from the “Grass Roots” of the 
Protestant Churches will bring DPs to this country. 


— DP News Digest. 


Says Spain Bars 
Importation of Scriptures 


Four million copies of the Scriptures and Scriptural 
portions were distributed during the past year by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The Rev. A. H. Wilkinson, general secretary, told 
the society’s annual meeting that Spanish customs 
authorities had again barred the entry of Scriptures. 
Previously, he said, the government had eased the ban 
against such importations.—Religious News Service. 


Mixed Marriages in South Africa 
Termed Admissible by Churches 


Proposed legislation prohibiting inter-racial marriages 
has been described as “un-Christian and unnecessary” 
by South African church leaders, who declared that 
the provisions of the bill would create “enormous prac- 
tical difficulties.” 

“The contracting of marriages between partners of 
different races is not contrary to the Law of God as 
declared by Jesus Christ,” the leaders claimed, although 
“such marriages are inexpedient.and likely to produce 
unhappy results for the children.” 

The churchmen noted that “hitherto public opinion 
has been sufficiently effective to reduce such unions 
from 133 out of 13,145 marriages of Europeans in 
1925 to 77 out of 28,385 in 1946.” 

Those signing the statement included the Archbishop 
of Cape Town, the Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa, the Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union of South Africa, the General Secretary of 
the Baptist Union of South Africa, the Lieut.-Col. of 
the Salvation Army and the Vicar Apostolic of Cape 
Town.—E. P. S., Geneva. 


Hollywood “Materialism” 
Found Dangerous 

London—For every one person who believes in the 
Moscow brand of materialism, a hundred believe in 
“the Hollywood type,” R. P. Walsh, editor of The Cath- 
olic Worker, told a Catholic Action meeting at Worces- 
ter Park, Surrey. 

“The Hollywood type of materialism is far more dan- 
gerous, and there is no indication at present that it will 
die out,” the Catholic editor declared. 

He said the idea of Catholic Action is “to discover the 
technique to defeat materialism,” the aim being “to 
change the social order.” 

“However, if Catholics are to do this,” Walsh added, 
“they must study the Church’s social teachings.” 

—Religious News Service. 
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